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rectly, " to be settled by her with Cavour " — and after long consultation 
with her confessor and nine days of prayer to the Virgin, she gave on 
December 8, 1858, a favorable answer. It is customary to speak of her 
as having been " sacrificed " in her marriage, but it may be asked whether 
Prince Napoleon was not sacrificed also. She had slight personal charm, 
nor were her mental qualities and religious views of the sort that could 
appeal to such a high liver and free thinker as the prince. 

It was as a mother rather than as a wife that Clotilde's influence, 
exerted in the shadow of two thrones, was most felt. Her strong char- 
acter well illustrates the leading family traits of the House of Savoy — 
courage, devotion to duty, prudence. She was religious to the verge of 
bigotry; her time was spent as far as possible in the company of priests, 
her tastes were those of the cloister rather than of the court, and in 
1871 she became a sister in the Third Order of St. Dominic. Had she 
been born two generations earlier her life would doubtless have been 
happier. After reading the volume of Father Fanfani, which is the 
only biography of Clotilde which has yet been published, one understands 
better what priestly influence meant in the councils and court life even 
of her later ancestors, Victor Emmanuel I., Charles Felix, and Charles 
Albert, and one better appreciates the significance of the changes since 
wrought in Italy. But Clotilde's religious convictions gave her firmness 
and confidence in making the supreme decisions of her life. The first 
was that of her marriage. The second was made in August, 1870, when 
Victor Emmanuel had sent to urge her to leave Paris for Italy. The 
full text of her noble reply is reprinted by Fanfani from the Corriere 
della Sera of 191 1, where it was first published; it reflects the courage 
and pride of her race: "My duty is to remain here so long as I can, if 
necessary to remain and die here; one cannot fly before danger. . . 
The good of my husband, of my children, of my country demands that I 
remain here. The honor of my name, your honor, dear Papa, the honor 
of my native country. ... I am not a Princess of the House of Savoy 
for nothing. ... To leave when our country is in danger would be dis- 
honor and eternal shame" (pp. 26-27). The student who compares 
these sentiments with those of the Bourbon and Austrian rulers who 
deserted their Italian dominions at the first suggestion of danger in the 
days of the Risorgimento will understand better why it is that the 
House of Savoy rules in Italy to-day. 

Fanfani's volume is animated by religious fervor rather than by 
single love of historical truth, and it is to be hoped that a biography may 
soon be forthcoming that will exhibit the life of Clotilde in a fuller 
light. 

H. N. G. 
BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Manuel d' Archeologie Americaine (Amerique Prehistorique: Civil- 
isations Disparues). Par H. Beuchat. (Paris: Alphonse 
Picard et Fils. 1912. Pp. xli, 773.) 
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The author, Professor H. Beuchat, is a well-known French archae- 
ologist, who, of late, has devoted considerable time to a study of the 
aborigines of the New World. His book evinces a great deal of re- 
search, but it is unfortunate that he has not consulted recent American 
publications on the subject. A study of his bibliography indicates that 
he has not included the important writings of Professor W. C. Mills 
on the Ohio prehistoric sites, the later reports of C. B. Moore, and some 
other works. It might have been better for Professor Beuchat to have 
paid less attention to some of the earlier publications cited in his pages. 
There are a number of papers relating to cave exploration which he 
should have consulted. He does not appear to know that an extensive 
classification of American stone artifacts has been established. 

But these criticisms are of minor importance compared with the gen- 
eral commendation which should be given his work. We have had no 
manual of American archaeology since the days of Dr. Thomas's Intro- 
duction to the Study of American Archaeology. Although there are sev- 
eral American archaeologists whose competency to write such a volume 
is unquestioned, none has done so, and the credit of producing an im- 
portant publication treating of the American Indians in the broadest 
sense belongs to this distinguished Frenchman. 

Professor Beuchat, as have other writers, takes the position that the 
Norsemen first discovered extreme northeast America, but that the points 
visited cannot be accurately determined. His references to various pub- 
lications are quite complete. He thinks that the washing ashore, on the 
west coast of Europe, of a few native American objects, may have sug- 
gested the existence of a new continent (p. 40) . 

The historical section— the various voyages and discoveries— fur- 
nishes us with little that is new, yet it presents the reader with essential 
facts in a brief and pleasing manner. 

The chapters devoted to glacial and palaeolithic man present the 
opposing views concerning the existence of very primitive culture in 
North America. The author remarks, however, that French archaeol- 
ogists consider most of the Trenton implements to be of the quaternary 
period. 

M. Beuchat discusses through several chapters the mounds and earth- 
works of the Mississippi Valley, and the objects found therein. How- 
ever, he follows Thomas too closely, and Thomas, as modern exploration 
has proved, thought pretty much everything in the way of mound or en- 
closures to be of modern origin. The author falls in some respects into 
the errors committed by Thomas. The several and separate cultures of 
mound-building peoples might be emphasized more clearly. Yet there is 
much of value in the observations made, and European students will 
profit by reading Beuchat's pages. 

Of the cliff and pueblo houses and the cultures evinced in the South- 
west, the author's remarks are well worth our consideration. His au- 
thorities are Nordenskiold, Howes, Jackson, Fewkes, and others— 
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all competent observers. American, as well as European students, will 
welcome the somewhat lengthy descriptions of Central and South Amer- 
ican cultures. Aside from reports upon the well-known Mayan and 
Aztec ruined cities, we have had far too little on this interesting subject. 
The author describes the various discoveries of supposedly early 
human cultures. The most ancient remains up to the present time, in 
the opinion of M. Beuchat, were those found by Lund in the caverns of 
Minas Geraes. He advocates more thorough investigations as to the 
antiquity of man in America — to which we will all agree. 

By far the longest and most complete descriptions are those given to 
Central and South America and the Bahamas. Pages 229 to 728 are 
devoted to these cultures, and the illustrations are numerous, although 
small.- Of the 262 figures, the greater number relate to the Central and 
South American arts and architecture. The treatment is as complete 
as the student might wish. 

In his conclusions, M. Beuchat states that the opportunity for re- 
search in South America is greater than in North America with reference 
to the possible discovery of fossil man. 

Several types may be recognized in America, but as yet anthropolog- 
ical studies of skin, hair, skeletal remains, or languages have not deter- 
mined the origin of the American race. As to the theory of Asiatic 
origin Beuchat states that those who maintain this hypothesis do not 
take into account the physical difficulties — the great distances — the well- 
nigh impossibility that large bodies of men should journey from Asia 
via Behring to America. He considers the similarities between Mon- 
golians and Indians as superficial. He cannot form a theory satisfactory 
to himself explaining the origin of our aborigines. The cultures he con- 
siders as rather low, except in Mexico and Central America. He ob- 
serves that these cultures are different from those found elsewhere in 
the world. Three things constituting civilization he finds absent— domes- 
tic animals, the use of the wheel, and iron. He places considerable 
stress upon this fact. That the Mexicans did not discover the properties 
of ores, and thus produce iron and other metals, seems inexplicable. 
Restrained in their developments, the Americans did not develop up to 
their capabilities. The influence of America was not felt in Europe until 
European colonies had been established. 

As a text-book the work is to be commended. 

Warren K. Moorehead. 

The Colonial Period. By Charles McLean Andrews, Ph.D., 
L.H.D., Farnam Professor of American History, Yale University. 
[The Home University Library of Modern Knowledge.] (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company; London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1912. Pp. vii, 256.) 

This little book, coming from the pen of one of the principal leaders 



